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The attention of the Houses of Parliament having been called to 
the expediency of reduction of the Public Debt, the following 
proposita and statements upon the subject, and upon some 
correlative subjects y are offered for consideration of Members of 
the Legislature. 

ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

IF peace succeed war, and war peace, in all time hereafter, as in all time 
heretofore, the cost of the wars being defrayed by monies raised, not by taxes, but 
by loans, for payment of which the lenders, having demand for the interest 
contracted to be paid, have no demand for the principal money lent, though bound 
to accept payment of it when the sum contracted to be paid for it is legally 
tendered. And, if in each succeeding peace, the loans for the cost of the last 
preceding war be not paid, but each successive war be carried on by monies not 
raised by taxes but by such loans, the insolvency of the realm must happen, some 
time or other, how remote soever that time may be. 

Of the 800 millions of the present Public debt of the United Kingdom, 
more than 250 millions are debt for which the lender never gave, and the public 
never received, any value or consideration whatsoever, but which must nevertheless, 
in honour and honesty, as well as in law, be paid in full, if such payment be 
insisted upon by the lender. 

Such artificial debt was created by the practice of continually insanely raising 
money upon stocks, carrying a rate of interest lower than the rate of interest in the 
market, at the times of the loans being contracted for — e.g.^ in the year 1797, when 
£100 of 3 per cent, stock was worth only £48 in the market, a loan was contracted 
for, for every £48 of which the public covenanted to pay an annuity of £3 or Q\ per 
cent, per ann. on the money borrowed and lent ; and for the £48 lent, to pay £100, 
which must be levied by taxes and paid, at loss of £52 on every £100 of the whole 
loan (more than 108 per cent, on the money borrowed and lent), if by force of law 
the annuity of £3, without consent of the lender or holder of it, be redeemed. 

An individual borrower of money, on such terms, would be considered on the 
high road to ruin ; and the lender, a griping usurer, deserving no pity if he should 
lose his whole stake in such a transaction ; and it is not easy to see any difference in 
the character of it, from the circumstance of the public or state being one of the 
parties to it. 
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The bare mention of a loss of 250 millions is startling, and as a fact 
seems incredible; but it is a fact which can be easily proved, v. Appendix A. 
And the loss on contracts for loans has been greatly increased, and the value of 
the Public debt most dishonourably and dishonestly depreciated, by stopping the 
income tax from the interest of it. 

In a speech of the late Sir Robert Peel, made on 13th February, 1831, in the 
House of Commons, on a proposal by the then Government for the imposition of a 
small tax on the transfer of stock in the public funds, he said (Hansard, vol. ii. Third 
Series, p. 441), ^^ All the Acts for raising public loans are nearly in the same words, 
and could any words be more distinct and binding, or admit of less doubt.* 

^' How was it possible to rail the seal from off the bond 1 It was upon this 
express condition that the public creditor advanced his money, and if this condition 
were forgotten they would violate good faith, and depart from that proud position 
which this country had always occupied in contradistinction to every other country 
in its dealings with its creditors." See further on this subject, p. 9, 10, post. 

Relief from some part of that enormous loss might be obtained by making a 
contract with the Stockholder, the reverse of that under which such loss was 
incurred, viz., by creating stocks carrying a rate of interest higher than the rate of 
interest in the market, in exchange for 3 per cent, stock, if consent of the stockholder 
could be obtained to such exchange, which it would be much for the benefit of many 
of them to make, ^.^., if £100 of stock, irredeemable until all stock at lower rate of 
interest be redeemed, carrying interest at 4 per cent, per ann. were offered and 
accepted for every £133 : 6 : 8 of 3 per cent stock transferred to the Commissioners for 
reduction of the Public debt, the stockholder would receive the same amount of 
interest on the £100 of 4 per cent, as he now receives on the £133 : 6 : 8 of 3 per 
cent, stock, viz., £4 per ann., and the Public debt would be reduced by £33: 6: 8 
on every £133 : 6 : 8 so transferred, t.^., by 26 on every £100 of 3 per cent, stock. 
If 80 millions of debt were so converted, the gain to the public 25 per cent, 
thereon would be 20 millions. And if the whole 800 millions of debt were so 
converted, such gain would be 200 millions. 

If after such conversion 3 per cent, stock should rise to j^ar., the £100 of 4 per 
cent, stock would then be worth £133 : 6 : 8 in money ; whilst that sum of 3 per 
cent, stock given for it, when that stock was, as now, at 85 per cent, was worth only 
£118 : 6 : 8 in money. 

* The words, as in 10 Geo. IV, c. 81, s. 18, are ''The subscribers to the said annuities shall 
be entitled, by Tirtue of this Act, to haye, receive, and enjoy the said annuities, by this Act g;ranted, and 
shall have good and secure estates therein ; and the said annuities shall be free from all taxes, charges, 
and impositions whatsoever." 



ON THE GROWTH AND STATUS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

In the progress of a rude or barbarous people towards civilization, agriculture 
is the first step. 

By the advancement and improvement of agriculture, birth is given to the 
arts of life and the division of labour — to artists in raiment first, and then to 
artisans and handicraftsmen who minister to agriculture. 

Labourers other than those engaged in agriculture -^ for the common 
convenience of themselves and the advancing society — congregate in localities 
in various districts of the country ; and form the hamlet, the village, and the 
town — to the occupants of which the agriculturists bring the productions of the 
land, in exchange for the productions of manufacture, handicraft, or art ; and 
trade grows and is established. 

Next comes the accumulation of capital — of stocks or stores of the productions 
of land in the rural districts, and of manufactured commodities in totons — kept ready 
to meet promptly all demands for the same, by wholesale or retail. 

When by industry and economy, "the handmaids of fortune," accumulation is 
made of such productions and commodities, beyond what is requisite for the supply 
of the wants and effectual demands of the people — vent is sought for the surplus, 
among other nations, by exchanging with them such surplus, for the surplus produc- 
tions of their soil and industry. Thus foreign trade grows and is established. But 
it is, of course, the surplus only of productions or commodities, beyond what is 
wanted by the people for their own use, which is exported from any country to foreign 
parts. 

For the convenience of such foreign trade, sea-ports spring up on the sea-coast 
and on the banks of navigable rivers ; to afford harbour for ships, with docks, quays, 
and warehouses, to facilitate the exportation and importation of, and for storing 
up in transitu from the producers to the consumers, the surplus productions exported 
and imported. 

Foreign trade gives rise to new and more extensive divisions of labour — to the 
calling of the merchant, the factor, the warehouse-man, the ship-builder, the ship- 
owner, and the many artisans and handicraftsmen who minister to those engaged in 
the trades carried on in sea-port places or towns. 

Before the birth oi foreign trade, all villages and towns, the creatures of agri- 
culture, are of necessity supplied from the country in which they have risen, not only 
with food but with all the materiel of the arts and manufactures carried on within 
them. 



The foundations of foreign trade are laid by the Almighty in the diversity of 
gifts bestowed upon the nations of the world — by diversity of the structure of the 
crust of the earth which they inhabit, and by diversities of soil and climate. To 
some countries are given metals and minerals, not found in other regions; and to 
some are given productions of soil and climate, which will not live in the soil or 
climate of other countries. 

It is this diversity of the gifts of providence, which is the only true and lasting 
foundation of the intercourse of nations. But there is a very striking difference in 
the bounty with which the Almighty Father of the Universe has, in his providence, 
been pleased to distribute those gifts among the inhabitants of this planet. 

Within the Northern Arctic-circle (the region within the Southern being 
uninhabitable) where eternal winter reigns— where day and night are each oi aix-months 
continuous duration — where the half-year of day is barely sufficient for providing 
food and raiment by fishing and hunting — where, to preserve life, it is necessary for 
warmth, during the long half-year of night, to burrow in the earth — where there is 
scarcely any green thing — ^where the earth is insusceptible of culture — the inhabitants 
of that icy region — having no materiel of the arts of life — no productions to give in 
exchange, and therefore no commercial intercourse with other countries — seem 
doomed to be savages for ever. 

In that region there being no matiriel of labour, there can be no division of 
labour, and accordingly no village or town hath ever risen within it. 

Within the tropics, where the earth almost spontaneously produces food — where 
raiment is a burden — and where labour under a burning sun is almost intolerable, 
insomuch that it is largely performed by slaves — the natives and their descendants, 
if not absolutely barbarians^ are, by their position on the globe, not in a condition 
favourable to the development of the intellectual or physical powers of man. 

But in the temperate climes, where toil is not only endurable, but, for the most 
part, conducive to health and strength — where the ores of all the most useful metals 
and other minerals abound, for fuel, for the construction of dwellings, and the 
fabrication of an endless variety of the necessaries, comforts, and conveniences of 
life — where the soil naturally yields but little, but, by the skill and industry of man 
can be compelled to yield its fruits exuberantly — the human race is found of the 
greatest capacity, and in its highest state of moral and physical advancement. 

Taking a survey of the temperate climates on the terraqueous globe, the islands 
situate thereon, which compose the realm of the United Kingdom, manifestly appear 
to be the most favoured portion of the earth. 

Their insular position not only protects them from the assaults of foreign 
enemies more effectually, than if the land were conterminous with other countries, 



and defended only by the more surmountable natural barriers of rivers and moun- 
tains, strengthened by lines of fortifications — but it also makes their country the 
Yiurse of a more numerous maritime population, than any other country. 

ON TAXATION. 

There probably exists a principle upon which every member of a nation or 
commonwealth miffht be made contributory to its support in due proportion to his stake 
and interest therein, and to his means. Whether such a principle shall ever be 
discovered is more than doubtful ; but that it is the duty of every government, in 
the taxation of the people, to approximate as nearly as possible to that principle, is 
manifest. 

Using the words taxes and taxation to mean the contributions required by law 
to be made by the people, out of their incomes^ to defray the annual public expenditure, 
there are only three sources whence revenue from such taxes can be drawn, viz., the 
rent profits or incomings from land, including mines and minerals ; the earnings of 
skill and labour ; and the interest, profit, or incomings from accumulated capital. 
There is indeed in the United Kingdom some revenue not derived from any of those 
three sources, viz., stamp duties on probates of wills, letters of administration, and 
legacies, and stamp duties on some deeds and instruments relative to land or other 
property, which are not contributions out of income, but are of the nature of fines 
or forfeitures on the alienation of property by death, on the sale or transfer of it, 
or on creating charge upon it, by the living. 2ndly. Revenue arising from Crown 
lands, and from small branches of the hereditary revenue of the Crown, relinquished, 
first by King George III, and by all the monarchs his successors, in exchange for 
the grant by law of i]^e establishment called the Civil List. And, 3rdly. The 
revenue arising from the Post-Ofiice, which is in no sense a tax, inasmuch as every 
contributor to it receives a quid pro quo of much greater value than his contribution 
to that revenue, arising from a monopoly of the carriage of letters granted by law to 
government. 

In every country far advanced in civilisation, the principal or main source of 
revenue from taxes is from the second of those three sources, viz., the earnings of 
skill and labour. Of the population of the United Kingdom — 29 millions of 
persons* — those whose maintenance is derived from skill and labour and their 

ANNO 1665. PERSONS. 

♦ England and Wales 20,119,496 

Scotland 3,066,633 

Ireland 6,798,967 

28,985,096 

(Statistical Abstract presetUed to Parliament^ 1865, p. 96.) 
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families comprise by far the greater part. Supposing all such were exempt from 
taxation, or non-existent in the population, whence, it may be asked, would chiefly 
then be derived the 59 millions of revenue, exclusive of casual revenue and of the 
tax upon income annually levied in the United Kingdom ]♦ 

If a labourer could ascertain that the taxes paid by him on the luxuries, spirits 
and tobaccoj and on the comforts and necessaries, beer^ tea, and sugar^ consumed by him 
and his household in a year, amounted collectively to the sum of his earnings for a 
month ; the result would be the same to him, as if he laboured in his calling eleven 
months of the year for pay, and one month unpaid in the service of his country. 
His contributions to the public revenue cannot indeed be taken or received from 
him in labour, but must be obtained from him in money, by means of taxes on his 
consumption ; but, nevertheless, what he really contributes to that revenue is a 
portion of his labour. And that every labourer should contribute to that revenue in 
due proportion to his stake and interest in the commonwealth and to his means, in 
return for his enjoyment of freedom and of the protection of the law, is surely free 
from doubt. 

Before the origin or birth of foreign tradcy all the hamlets^ villages, and towns, 
the creatures of agriculture, are of necessity supplied from the country in which 
they have risen, not only with food, but with all the materials of the arts and 
manufactures carried on within them. 

When a people have so far advanced from barbarism, as that civil institutions 
and civil government have become necessary, every member of the society is naturally 
bound to make contribution to the support of such institutions and government ; 
and to effect such contribution, taxes become necessary. 

In the early stages of civilization, before the birth of foreign trade, it would 
seem to be of little importance upon what commodities, or upon whom, taxes were 
laid or made to fall, in the first instance; provided that, in the ultimate incidence of 
them, each member of the society were made contributory thereto (as far as can 
be devised and effected by law), in due proportion to his stake and interest in the 
commonwealth, and to his means — with the least infringement of liberty, and at 
the least practicable expense in the imposition and collection of such taxes. 

But even in that early stage of society, it would naturally occur to the rising 
statesman — seeing that all taxes, imposed upon commodities fall upon the consumers 

ANNO 1866. 

* Ordinary Revenue £59,055,000 

Income Tax - - "* 7,958,000 

Casual Income and Crown Lands ..... 3,303,4^6 

£70,316,436 

{Statistical Abstract presented to Parliament^ 1865, p, 5.) 



of them — that, if the taxes were imposed aU upon the productions of agriculture, 
and none upon manufactures^ ox vice versa — in the one case the price oi food^ and in 
the other case the price of raiment^ and of other manufactures^ would be enhanced by 
the amount of the taxes. 

It could not escape his penetration — that it would be better for the society, 
that food should, at all times, be more cheaply attainable than raiment or any other 
necessary of life ; and especially in times of scarcity from adverse seasons, which are 
inseparable from the lot of man — that, at all times, and especially at such times and 
seasons, it would be better for labourers — of which the population of every nation 
must principally consist — to be clad threadbare, than to be stinted in food, upon a 
sufficiency of which health and strength primarily depend. 

It would be the interest of the society, therefore, that all taxes upon commodities 
should be imposed on the materials or finished work of raiment ^nA other manufactures^ 
and none u^onfood. 

For although it might K^^eBx^ primd facie ^ that, by such selection of subjects of 
taxation, the agriculturists were favoured and the manufacturers prejudiced — it is 
easy to show, — firsts that such favour and prejudice would be but in appearance and 
not in reality^ — and, secondly^ that, even if in reality^ the best interests of the society 
would be promoted by such selection of subjects for taxation. 

For, frst — although all the taxes were imposed primarily upon raiment or other 
manufactures^ and so were paid to the collectors of the taxes or into the public chests 
by manufacturers exclusively — yet every manufacturer — while he paid no taxes on his 
food — would really pay taxes only upon the raiment or other manufactui'es consumed 
by himself emd his family; and would be reimbursed all taxes imposed, and paid by 
him upon raiment or other manufactures produced and sold by him, by such taxes 
being included in the price of his production to the consumers, consisting, in this 
supposed early state of society, principally of agriculturists or of labourers ministering 
to agriculture. 

And moreover, if the taxes were all imposed upon the productions of agriculture, 
and none upon manufactures — the manufacturer would have to pay just the same 
amount of annual taxes on his consumption of food as he would have to pay on his 
consumption of manufactures, supposing the taxes were all imposed on manufactures 
— provided the principle of every member of the commonwealth being made contributory 
to the taxes in due proportion to his stake and interest therein, and to his means, were in 
either case equally acted on and carried out — and therefore, that as to the amount of 
annual contribution of taxes by each and every individual, it could, in that case, make 
no diflference, whether taxes were imposed all upon the productions of agriculture or 
all upon manufactures — except that, in the one case the agriculturists, and in the 
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other case the manufacturers^ would pay the taxes into the public chests, reimbursing 
themselves by getting them back (minus the amount of the tax on the quantity of 
his production consumed by each individual himself and his family) from the 
comumers. 

And secondly — if the imposition of all taxes upon raiment and otfier manufactures 
and none upon food — did in reality encourage the production of food more than of 
raiment and other manufactures — and did promote the increase of the ayriculiural, 
rather than the increase of the manufacturing population — while at the same time the 
imposition of the taxes, all upon the one or all upon the other, did not violate the 
said principle — that the interest of society would enjoin, for the reasons aforesaid, 
that the taxes should be imposed not upon food but upon manufactures. Clear and 
obvious as it is that the selection of manufactures and not of articles of food as subjects 
of taxation, is the most just, fair, and wise political economy — it is very remarkable, 
that the reverse of that principle of selection is adopted and enforced to the very 
utmost in the United Kingdom ; insomuch, that a Peer, a Member of parliament, or 
other person of the higher orders, will look in vain on his person, from hat to shoe- 
tie, or into his wardrobe, or into the wardrobe of any of his family, for a single 
article of raiment which is taxed, except its texture be of foreign manufactured silk 
— and it would be dif&cult for him, moreover (excepting any texture of foreign 
manufactured silk), to find in his dining or drawing-rooms, in his bed-chambers, or 
in any other apartment of his house from kitchen to garret, any article of furniture 
or of adornment, or of necessity, convenience, comfort, or luxury not consumed via the 
mouth, which is taxed — now that the taxes on cotton-wool, on silk {not foreign 
manufactured), on foreign cabinet-making materials, on mirrors, on plate and cut glass, 
on stained paper, etc., etc., are all repealed. 

When a nation or commonwealth has so far advanced in civilization, and in the 
acquisition of wealth, that its foreign trade has become extensive — it would 
seem to be very obviously wise policy — if practicable, to repeal, or to reduce, as far 
as practicable, the taxes on commodites of home production, vfYxether food or manufac- 
tures, and to impose them upon commodities imported from foreign countries. 

It may, perhaps, be said to be true, universally, that there is no commodity, the 
growth or production of any foreign-country, which the people of any nation 
importing it could not do without. For although there be many foreign com- 
modities, such as tea, coffee, wine, etc., which in the United Kingdom are now 
called necessaries ^\)Ci&^ certainly, strictly speaking, are none of them such, and the 
consumption of them, or any of them, to any, or to what extent, is absolutely (?;?^»oita/. 

A labourer earning the means of supplying himself and his family, amply with 
food (the produce of the field, garden, and orchard), with raiment, and with all other 



necessaries and conveniences of home-production^ could not be very much pitied, even if 
denied the enjoyment of commodities the productions of foreign-countries. It would 
be highly gratifying to see him in the fullest enjoyment of such productions. But 
the requirements of the State making it indispensably necessary that some commodities 
he taxedy and the price of them, therefore, enhanced by the amount of the taxes 
imposed upon them respectively — ^it is better surely that the luxuries of the labourer 
(which all productions of foreign-countries^ not producible at home, certainly more or less 
are) should be taxed, and the prices of them enhanced accordingly, rather than his 
necessaries, conveniences, or comforts of home production. 

Such foreign commodities are therefore the most legitimate subjects of taxation 
— the rather that, as they can find entrance into the country only through a 
small number of sea-ports, taxes on them can be collected there^ in the least 
expensive manner, and without any infringement of liberty. 

Of the 59 millions of ordinary revenue in the year 1865 (v, note, p. 6 ante) 22^ 
(a) £22,527,373* niillions (a) arose from duties of customs, ». e., on commodities imported from foreign 
</>) 6,080,184 countries, whereof 6 millions (b) arose from duties on tobacco and snuff, 51- 

<c) 5,252,268 . . . ^ ^ . . * 

<r/) 4,469,209 millions (c) from duties on sugar, and 4^ millions (d) from duties on tea, making 
£io,H0i,66i» collectively 16 millions*, being on those three commodities — (on two of which the 

duties lessened since 1854, amount to 3^ millions, viz., on tea 3 millions, (e) and on 
(e) £2,902,333 sugar ^ million CfJ ) — very nearly five-sevenths of the whole duties of customs. To 

' 1 enable the Government of the day to induce the parliament to lessen those duties, and 

£3,368,729t j.^ lessen or to repeal other duties on the luxuries of life, and on commodities, against 
the taxes on which there had been no popular complaint — the tax on income was 
imposed in 1842, and continued, with variations in amount, to the time present — and 
that there may be no mistake as to motive, the following is cited from the speeches 
of the Prime-minister who in 1842 proposed the tax, and in 1845 the continuance 
of it, being the same person who made the speech cited at p, 2 ante ! ! 

In 1842 there having been a deficit of two millions (g) of public revenue to 
meet the expenditure of the year 1841, — on proposing the tax, he said, that he 
proposed it "not for the purpose only of supplying the deficiency in the revenue, but 
of effecting great commercial reforms and such an improvement in the manufacturing 
interests as will react on every other interest in the country."§ And in the year 1845, 
on proposing the continuance of it, he said, " We propose to continue the income tax 
for a further period, not for the purpose of providing the supplies for the gear, but 
DISTINCTLY for the purpose of making this great experiment o/ reducing other taxes, 



* Statistical Abstract presented to both Houses of Parliament, 1865, p. 7. f Ibid., 9, 10. 
t Finance Accounts, 1842, No. 4, p. 14. § Hansard, v. 61, p. 439. || Ibid., vol. 77, p. 495. 

D 
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and — " we have not acted in deference to popular clamour, for we have selected 
taxes for reduction and abolition against which there has been no agitation'' ♦ 

In making that great experiment — among taxes repealed or reduced, those on five 

(t) i',io2|ii9 commodities only, viz., on cotton, (A) on timber, {i) on wine, {k) on glass, [l) and on 

(/) 633*000 ^^^^' (^) amounted to more than 5^ millions a year. 

(m) 733,384 j^ his Said specch in 1845, the Prime-minister said, " 1 ask a man with an income 

£5,35i,3G6t of 5000 pounds a year to contribute for three years about £140 a-year for the 
jjurpose oi promoting an experiment^ from the result of which, if successful, as I think 
it will be, he will not only derive immediate benefit, but conduce, by this temporary 
sacrifice of £2. 18s. per cent., to the future prosperity of the country. He will 
purchase glass and all those articles on which duty is to he reduced^ at a lower rate ; 
while his servants and labourers will be enabled to purchase the necessary articles 
of wearing apparel cheaper than hefore^ % 

Suppose that to that observation, answer had been made in the shape of this 
question : " But will the owner of an income of 150 pounds a-year^ whom you ask 
to contribute to this tax £4:7:6 a-year, save the odd 1 shillings and 6 pence 
a-year ; or will the owner of an income of £300, whom you ask to contribute thereto 
£8. 15s. a-year, save the odd 15 shillings a-year, by exemption from the taxes on 
glass and all those other articles, amounting collectively to 5J millions a-year, 
which have been, or are to be, repealed or reduced on five commodities 
only (naming them) the loss to the revenue, by the repeal or reduction 
of which, this income-tax is pro tanto to supply — the owners of such incomes being 
seven- tenths of the number of persons contributing under your schedule D of the 
Act]" § What could have been said in reply to such answer, must be left to the 
reader, looking at the list of those five commodities, to divine. 

The only one of the five, a tax on which would seem or might be supposed to 
fall with some weight on a man with a family and an income of 200 pounds a year, 
or on a labourer with a family, is cotton. But that a small tax (twopence in the 
pound) on cotton of home consumption, which would hardly be felt by any body, inasmuch 
as it would not increase the price, either of the textures of cotton used for their 
magnificent curtains and hangings, sofa and chair-covers, or for costly raiment, by 
the higher orders; or the gown of the poor peasant, a half-penny a-yardW would 
bring a very large sum to the revenue — is shown at pp. 1 9, 20, post. 



* Hansard, v. 77, p. 496. f Parliamentary paper, No. 861, Session 1845, and No. 714, Session 1848. 

t Ibid., p. 619. § Parliamientary paper. No. 27, Session 1851. 

II A gown-piece of cotton nine yards in length, taken from a promiscuous heap in a draper's shop, 
weighed one pound six ounces and a half^^Kj (allowing one-fifth for waste on the wool consumed in 
producing it) one pound eleven ounces; on which gown-piece a tax of twopence a-pound on the wool would 
be just three-eighths of a penny a-yard, instead of a half -penny a yard, as stated in the text. 
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If human ingenuity had been racked to invent a tax which should most 
violate the principle of every member of the nation being made contributory to its support^ 
in due proportion to his stake and interest therein^ and to his means^ it would have been 
racked in vain to invent one which should violate it more than the Income-tax does. 

By the Acts of 1842 and 1845, every income of 150 pounds a-year and upwards, 
is taxed at the rate of sevenpence in the pound. But why 150 pounds a-year was fixed 
upon as the mimimum income to be subject to the tax, and therefore to pay 
£4. 7^. 6rf. a-year^ while an income of \AQ pounds a-year (which, taxed at the same 
rate, would contribute £4. 65. \\d. a-year) should be wholly exempt therefrom, 
no reason, except the whim or fancy of the Prime-minister of the day, was, because 
none other could be, assigned. 

Incomes for life, for terms of years, and even of professional persons and others, 
whose incomes are the earnings of skill and labour, dependent for continuance on the 
mental and bodily health of the labourer, and therefore contingent^ and which perish 
with him, are subjected to the tax at the same rate in the pound as permanent or 
enduring incomes, derived from land or from accumulated capital. 

Income of \bO pounds a-year, earned by a man struggling to support therewith 
a numerous family, is subjected to the same tax of sevenpence in the pound, or 
£4. 7^. 6d. a-year, as the like income of an unmarried man, vulgarly described a«i 
being " without encumbrance." 

To levy £4. 7^. 6d. from an income of 150 pounds a-year ^ is to take from its 
owner the subsistence and maintenance of himself and his family for moi'e than ten 
days of every year. To levy seven-pence in the pound, or £143. I6s. 8d. from an 
income of £5000 pounds a-year, is to subject its owner, ITeu miserum ! to forbearance 
from adding that trifle to his hoard of savings — from increasing by that much iu 
value, his collection of pictures, or of vertu — to the expedient of letting his box at 
the Opera on the nights of the season on which he does not go to it himself, — or 
to that of making his equipage and the liveries of his servants last a little longer 
than if he were free from such an impost. 

To the mind which, upon this bare statement, is not shocked at the extreme 
violation by such a tax, of the principle of due and proportionate contribution by the 
members of a state for its support, according to their stake and interest therein, 
and to their means severally and respectively, argument would be addressed in 
vain. 

Cases in which it works the most flagrant and anomalous injustice are so 
numerous and various, that a list of such cases might be made to fill a volume. 
Among the multitude of such are the following, viz. : 

\st. Suppose two men, A and B, each aged 59, and the whole property of each 
to be £5000, 3 per cent, stock. 
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A, able to keep his £5000 stock yielding a perpetual government-annuity of 
£160, is charged for this income-tax £4. Is 6d. a-year. 

B, constrained to sink his £5000 stock in the purchase of an annuity for his 
life, obtains for it (3 per cents, at 100) a government-annuity for that term of 
£450. 12^. 6rf., and is charged for this income-tax £13. 2^. lOd. a-year, or three 
times as much as A is charged for that tax on property identical in value^ at the time 
of the imposition of the tax. 

But the flagrant injustice which strikes the mind jt^nma facie^ of charging two 
men of equal age possessed of property identical in value, one thrice as much as the 
other for this tax on its imposition^ is by no means the whole injustice of the case. 

For the property of A, charged to the tax with £4. Is. 6c?. a-year, is an enduring 
property, continuing entire during his life, convertible at any time (3 per cents at 
100) into £5000 of money, and after his death goes to his representatives or legatees 
— while the property of B, lessening in value every year of his life, vanishes at his 
death without possible benefit to any body therefrom after that event — and B is 
nevertheless charged thrice as much as A for this income tax — the disproportion of 
charge upon the capital of B, compared with that of A, annually increasing until the 
last year of B's life wherein he is actually charged sevenpence in the pound on the 
whole of his capital^ while A continues charged sevenpence in the pound on only the 
income of his capital. 

2dly. The Act affects to impose the tax only on incomes of £150 a-year and 
upwards^ but is so contrived that a very considerable revenue is craftily drawn from 
incomes less than £1 50 a-year. This is effected by charging, in many cases, especially 
on dividends on the Stocks, part or parts Of incomes less than £150 with the tax, and 
requiring the owner, in every such case, to show or to prove^ his or her income to be less 
than 1 50 pounds a-year^ to exempt it from, or to obtain a return of the tax. The 
consequence of which is, that very many persons, having incomes under £150 
pounds a-year^part or parts of which are so charged, find it impracticable to go through 
t\ie forms required io eniiiXe them to such exemption or return — and many others, 
rather than undergo the mortification which must be endured to obtain such 
exemption or return of the tax, submit to the payment of it. E. g. a person of 
condition or gentlewoman in narrow circumstances, living respected and looked up 
to by her poor neighbours (who are ignorant, and have no right to know, by what 
self-denying management her beneficence is extended to them) — must, to obtain 
such exemption or return, make a statement in writing of every item and particular 
of her income, and from whence derived, perhaps to her butcher, her baker, her 
tallow-chandler, or a publican, or beer-house keeper, in the country-town, or village, 
in which she dwells.* 

* An instance might be given where a lady, to obtain a return of the tax, must have made such a 
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To tax all incomes at the same rate in the pound, — and not at rates in the pound 
on an ascending scale, or incresising ratio, as income increases in amount — ^is a 
flagrant violation of the just and equitable principle of each member of society being 
made contributory to taxes according to his stake and interest in the commonwealth, and to 
his means. 

But taxes upon income, however modified in the imposition of them, can never 
be incident so fairly and impartially as taxes upon expenditure or consumption. Taxes 
upon income are compulsory contributions to the public revenue— while taxes upon 
expenditure and consumption, are, in very great measure, optional contributions thereto, 
and upon all optional consumptions via the mouth, are absolutely optional contribu- 
tions thereto. And, therefore, taxes upon expenditure, or consumption, comparatively 
with taxes upon income, are unobjectionable. 

Consider the case of a family having an income of 150 pounds a-year, of which 
every member is affectionately practising self-denial, in order to save a small fund 
for the ease or relief of a sick or infirm parent or child. To save £4 : 7 : 6 out of 
such an income — abstinence from expenditure, equal in amount to the cost of ten 
days' subsistence and maintenance of the whole family must be observed ; and what, 
it may be asked, must be the natural feelings of every member of such a family, on 
seeing their cherished little hoard ruthlessly carried off by the tax-gatherer, to 
satisfy his demand for a compulsory tax of sevenpence in the pound on such an income % 

And yet, nevertheless, the rich and higher classes of the people of the United 
Kingdom, who impose all taxes, have, partly by means of a compulsory tax upon 
income, at the sam^ rate in the pound on rich and poor, entirely exempted themselves 
from taxes on their expenditure or consumption (excepting only foreign manufactured 
silk) of every necessary, convenience, comfort, and luxury of life, not consumed via 
the mouth. Vide, p. 8, ante. 

The tax is more offensive in its collection than any other tax, being an inquisi- 
torial infringement of the liberty of the subject — violating the sacred reserve and 
modesty of private life — lowering the dignity of honourable poverty by exposure of it 
— causing disgust and mortification, and exciting evil passions, at the subjection of 
the most private affairs to the scrutiny • (often the vexatious or malicious scrutiny) 
of equals or inferiors, by an enforced disclosure to them of such affairs; the 
knowledge of which — from not unbecoming pride, from delicacy, generosity, or other 
higher moral sentiment — ^is often studiously withheld from the nearest and dearest. 

statement of her income as set forth in the test, to the assessor, who was a labourer, hired to work for 
her a day or two occasionally in his calling of a gardener; which statement (by the 164th section of the 
act) must have been submitted by the (issessor to the perusal and examination of the inspector or 
surveyor, and then transmitted to the commissioners » 

£ 
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It is moreover a demoralising tax, by inducing resort to fraud in order to evade 
it, — particularly by those classes of the community, whose incomes are charged 
with the tax on an amount only of their own showing — especially traders, many of 
them often charged with being too unscrupulous. That such fraud has been much 
resorted to, proof painfully clear and strong appears, in the evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons on the Income tax* — and if oaths were 
resorted to in verification of such showing^ perjury would become rife, and a moral 
pestilence be spread throughout the land. 

The supreme injustice of the income tax imposed in 1842, and since continued 
with variation in amount of the impost, which was, during the two years from April 
1855 to April 1857, at the highest, one shilling and four pence in the pound, reduced, 
since April 1865, to four pence in the pound, — is the imposition of it on, and the 
stoppage of it from, the dividends on the public stocks, in violation of solemn 
declaration by enactment of the Legislature, that such dividends should never be 
taxed^ but be free from aU taxes^ charges^ and impositions whatsoever (v. Note, p. 2, ante.) 

By the Acts imposing income tax in all time prior to 1842, the property of 
foreigners in the public stocks was exempted from it. But in that year their property 
therein was made subject to it on the proposition of the then prime-minister, who, 
in his speech in the House of Commons on the 11th March in that year, said, 
" I propose that from the income tax I now recommend all incomes under £150 
should be exempt. I propose, for I see no ground for exemption, that all funded 
property^ held by natives of this country ov foreigners^ should be subject to the same 
charge as unfunded property."! 

If by law a tax be imposed upon income, there is no ground for exemption 
of subjects of the realm from such tax on income arising from interest or dividends 
on the public stocks, as the owners of such income would necessarily return it for 
taxation with or without any other income possessed by them. The knowledge at 
the Bank of England of possession of such income is a means of detecting fraud in 
a false return of it, but the apprehension or suspicion of such fraud is no justifiable 
ground for the stoppage and deduction of the tax from such interest or dividends in 
violation of solemn contract and law. But such stoppage and deduction made from 
such interest or dividends, the property of foreigners resident in their own countries, 
owing no allegiance to the Crown of the United Kingdom, for the trial of experi- 
ments for the ease and relief of the people of that Kingdom from taxation, and from 
taxation, moreover, against which there had been no agitation (v. p. 10, ante) was and 
is, surely, a breach of faith of honour and of law utterly indefensible. 

* Vide Parliamentary paper, No. 354, Sess. 1852, p. 100 et seq., and No. 510, same Sess., p. 405 
etseo. t Hansard, Vol. 61, p. 440. 
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It would have been, and it is moreover, impracticable to constrain /br^^n^r^ to pay 
such tax, — 1.^., to submit to such deduction and stoppage — were not advantage taken of 
possession of the fund on which it is imposed, to make such stoppage and deduction 
therefrom as it accrues due to individuals, although such deduction and stoppage 
could not have been, and could not be made, if the amount thereof, instead of being 
due and payable to foreigners^ scattered and dispersed in their several countries, were 
due and payable, in one sum, to the Monarch, Crown, or Government of any 
foreign country. 

And what, it may be asked, is the character of that conduct — namely, of 
enforcing against scattered foreigners^ severally and individually, piecemeal and in 
fragments, a deduction and stoppage of money due to them — which could not, i.e., 
dare not, be made in one sum, or en masse, from the Monarch, Crown, or Government, 
of any one country of such foreigners ?* 

.Such stoppage and deduction is not only great injustice and fraud upon 
foreigners, but is also the cause of great loss to the people of the realm at home, by 
depreciation of the value of the public stocks and by injury done thereby to public 
credit, e.g., an annuity of £2: 18 : 3, reduced from an annuity of three pounds, by 
deduction of sevenpence in the pound (a thirty -fourth part) made from it, in ease of 
taxes, *' against which there had been no agitation^' in violation of guarantee by the 
Legislature, that it should always be paid in full — and subject, therefore (the public 
faith being once broken), to further deduction, <zs has been heretofore practised, for 
the like purpose — cannot be of the same value or price as an annuity of ihree pounds 
indefeasibly secured, never to be reduced or diminished. 

By the deduction and stoppage oi •sevenpence in the pound, from the annuities 

* Suppose for 100 millions lent by one State or Power to another ^ the debtor to have granted to the 
creditor State or Power an annuity of 3 millions a-year — irredeemable except upon, or until tender 
of, repayment of the 100 millions lent — and suppose, that without such tender being made, it were 
announced to the creditor by the debtor, State or Power — that for the purpose of reducing taxation, on its 
subjects, it had resolved to discontinue payment of the annuity of 3 millions in full ; and in future pay the 
same, minus a thirty 'fourth part, or minus nearly eighty'Seven thousand Jive hundred pounds a-year. 
How, it may be asked, would such announcement probably be received ? especially if it be considered, 
that admission by the creditor, of right in the debtor State or Power, to make such or any deduction 
from such annuity, for any, and especially for such reason or purpose — would be an admission by the 
creditor, of right in the debtor State or Power, to deduct any part of the annuity, or to repudiate the whole 
of it, for the same purpose. Such announcement would probably, and very justifiably, be answered by a 
declaration of war. 

Or how, it may be asked, would announcement by any Foreign Power, assisted by a loan from the 
United-Kingdom— tf.^. by the King of Greece — ** that in order to enable him to ease his subjects from 
certain taxes, although against them there had been no agitation** — he had determined to stop payment of 
part of the annual-interest contracted by him to be paid for such loan — be received by the Crown and the 
Executive Government ? 
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carried by the public stocks or funds, the value of them in the market, was, and is 
of course, depreciated not only by such actual diminution of the annuities carried by 
them; but moreover, the public faith being once broken^ by the insecurity of the 
continuance, without further diminution^ of such annuities* — and, therefore, such 
holders thereof, as are under the necessity of selling their stock, are constrained to 
sell it at an undervalue greater than that caused by the tax at the time of sale. 

There was an excess of public income over expenditure, on an average of the 
four years from 1843 to 1846 of nearly 3 millions (£2,865,839) a-year,t which 
surplus was by law applicable,^ and was applied to, reduction of the public debt. 

Of such surplus, 780 thousand pounds (je780,149)§ a-year, arose, on an average 
of the same four years ^ from deductions and stoppages made under the name of 
income tax^ from the dividends, annuities, or interest payable to the public creditors. 

By the application, annually, in those years, of such 780 thousand pounds^ — to 
the purchase of stock carrying such annuities^ which some holders of it were under 
constraint to sell — the principal money or debt contracted to be paid for redemption 
of such annuities was, during that time, annually bought up, at an undervalue^ by 
the Public, from its creditors, with 780 thousand pounds of their own money ^ obtained by 
the stoppage of payment of part — of the thirty-fourth part — of their annuities, and the 
application of the amount, so stopt, to the purchase of them. 

Had it been proposed to Parliament directly to make a deduction of seven-pence 
in the pound, or more than a thirty-fourth part (34'3) from the fixed annuities 
contracted and so solemnly guaranteed by the Legislature to be paid in full to the 
public creditors — expressly and avowedly with intent to depreciate the value of 
such annuities, in order that the Public might redeem or buy them up at an under- 
value (at a price depreciated by a thirty-fourth part)^ or had it been proposed to 
parliament to repeal or reduce taxes upon wine^ at a loss to the revenue of 843 
thousand pounds (£843,405) a-year|(— the tax upon glass, at such loss of 833 thousand 
pounds a-year|| — or the tax upon silk at such loss of 733 thousand pounds (£733,384) 
• a-year ;|| — and, in order to make good the loss to the revenue by the reduction or 
repeal of any one of such taxes — to stop the annual amount of it simpliciter from 
the fixed annuities, contracted and solemnly guaranteed by the Legislature to be 
always paid in full to the public creditors, native and foreign — can it be doubted 
that such proposal would have been received with " a burst of indignation'' ? 

* That dread of such insecurity is not groundless, is demonstrated by the fact of the income tax 
having been frequently varied since its imposition at seven pence in the pound in the year 1842. In the 
year 1854, it was imposed and levied at double that rate ; and in the year 1855 and 1856, at sixteen pence 
in the pound, whereby an annuity of £3 was reduced by 4 shillings (a fifteenth part) to £2 : 16.0. 

t Finance -accounts for those years, No 4, p. 14, in each year. t.By the 10th Geo. IV, cap. 27. 

§ Parliamentary-paper, No. 100, Sess. 1848. |1 Vide 10, ante. 
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To fancy that a people — which can yearly year by year pay taxes upon tobacco 
and snuf^ consumed for mere sensual gratification, 6 millions — upon suffar 6^ millions 
—upon tea 6-J millions, neither yielding substantial nutriment, and therefore super- 
fluities of food — collectively, 18 millions a-year,* and for the price of those commo- 
dities for consumption probably much more collectively than three times that amount, 
54 millions a-year, equal to f of the whole annual public revenuef — are unable to re- 
peal and do without a tax so iniquitous as the income tax, which at the rate, partly of 
Jive pence and partly of four pence in the pound, produced in the year ended March 
1866 less than 6^ millions, J and which at four pence in the pound it is estimated 
will produce 5^ millions (£5,600,000) a year, half a million a year less than the amount 
of taxes on tobacco and snuff- — or unable to reduce its public debt, is so preposterous, 
that argument upon such fancy would be waste of words. 

It is impossible by any process of reasoning, or by any calculation d priori, to 
ascertain at what rate of impost, by measure or by weight or ad valorem, a tax upon 
any commodity shall be most productive to the public revenue, and, at the same 
time, least oppressive to the consumers of that commodity. That can be ascertained 
only experimentally. 

For example — the quantity of unrefned^ sugar annually imported for home con- 
sumption, into the United Kingdom, on an average of 5 years ended with 1844, was 
4 miliums (8,945,138) of hundred weights, upon which the then tax of 24 shillings a 
hundred weight, or 2^ pence (2"57 pence) a-pound, yielded on an average of the same 
years an annual revenue of 5 millions (4,955,685.)|| 

Had that tax been raised to a shilling a-pound, the revenue derived from it 
would, perhaps, have been nearly annihilated ; and had it been lowered to a penny 
a-pound, the revenue from it would have become very much less. But had such tax 
been lowered to two-pence a-pound, it would, or might have become more productive 
of revenue, by increased consumption of sugar, than it was at 2^ pence a-pound ; and 
the tax on the consumer, which is the public, would have been lightened by one-fifth 
or 20. per cent. 

It was a fancy of the prime minister of the year 1845 .to reduce the duty on 
sugar to 14 shillings a hundred weight, — from five-half pence to three-half-pence a-pound, 
or by two-fifths of the impost. 



£18,030,754, Parliamentary-paper, No. 258, Sess. 1866. 



* Tobacco and Snuff, 1865.,.. £6,199,6)7 

Sugar 1863 .... 6,249,815 

Tea 1862. . . . 5,581,262^ 

t £70,313,436. Statistical Abstract, Sess. 1865, p. 4. 

X £6,390,000. Pari. Paper, No. 232, Session 1866. 

§ For tbe sake of brevity, tbe word unrefined is omitted in tbe continuation of tbis statement. 

II Pari. Papers, No, 15, 1842; No. 35, 1843; No. 36, 1844; No. 18, 1845; and No. 57, 1846. 
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That such quantum of reduction was a. fancy is manifest— for no reason was, or 
could be assigned, because none existed, why such quantum should be a penny rather 
than a half-penny or any other quantum a-pound. The consequence of such reduction 
was, that the quantity of sugar annually imported for home consumption on an 
average of the fve years next following the year 1844, and ended with 1849, 
increased from 4 millions to 5^ millions (5,597,572)* of hundred weights; but the 
amount of the duty thereon, on the same average, decreased from 5 millions 
(£4,955,685), to 4 millions (£4,064,591)* — the loss to the revenue by such reduc- 
tion of duty was therefore 900 thousand pounds (£891,094) a-year. 

By such reduction of duty on sugar from 5 to 3 halfpence a-pound^ it appears 
therefore that the quantity imported for home-consumption became increased by 
twO'Jifths ('42) of its previous amount ; and the annual revenue therefrom became 
diminished by one-fifth of its previous amount. 

Had the duty on sugar in the year 1845 been reduced from 2^ to 2 pence 
instead of to 3 halfpence a-pound^ or by one-fifth instead of two-fifths of its then 
amount, the annual revenue from such duty, instead of becoming greatly diminished^ 
would probably, or mighty have become greatly increased — while the consumers of 
sugar would have got a pound and a quarter of it for the same tax as before such 
reduction of duty they paid for a pound. 

To derive the same revenue from a tax reduced by two-fifths of its rate^ the 
consumption of the taxed commodity must be increased by two- thirds of its quantity 
(3 at 2^)=5 at 1^) — while to produce the same revenue from a tax reduced by one- 
fifth of its rate, the consumption of the taxed commodity must be increased by only a 
fourth part of its former quantity (4 at 2^=5 at 2). 

Instead of pertinacious adherence to the rate of tax imposed on any commodity, 
according to the fancy of some prime minister ; and varying such rate according to 
the fancy or caprice of any or every prime minister of the passing day, it would 
seem to be judicious and wise to establish as a principle — that the productiveness of 
every tax upon commodities shall be tested by actual experiment, and fixed at the 
rate at which it should be so found that each commodity is most productive of revenue. 

For example, suppose the tax upon sugar, yielding, when taxed at 2^ pence a 
poundy so very large a revenue as 5 millions a-year (nearly the tenth part of the then 
annual ordinary public revenue, minus the income-tax) had been lowered to 2 pence a 
pound under declaration that — if at 2 pence a-pound it proved as productive of revenue 
as it was at 2^ pence a-pound^ it should remain permanently lowered to 2 pence a 
pound ; but if it were found less productive of revenue, after being lowered to 
2 pence a-pound, than it was at 2^ pence a-pound — that it should be again raised 
to 2^ pence a-pound. And furthermore, next — if such tax proved more productive 

* Pari. Papers, No. 105, 1847; No. 107, 1848; No. 67, 1849; and No. 41, 1850. 
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of revenue at 2 pence than it was at 2^ pence a-pound^ that it should, in that case, 
be lowered to three halfpence a-pound under the like declaration, — and so be 
continued, or raised or lowered, pro re nata, under a similar declaration — until 
the discovery were perfected at what rate of impost by weight the tax on 
sugar would be most productive of revenue; — and then, that it should remain, cceteris 
paribus, fixed at that rate. 

It is impossible to predicate, or even to conjecture, by how much the annual 
public revenue might be increased, and the burden of taxes on many commodities at 
the same time be alleviated, by the adoption of this common sense method of ascertaining 
the power of such taxes for the production of revenue ; but it may safely be predi- 
cated, that by the adoption of such method, the annual public revenue of the 
United Kingdom would be improved, and taxation at the same time be lightened, 
to a very great extent — and the public would be satisfied that such taxes were 
imposed in the least burdensome manner, consistent with their greatest productive- 
ness — which is for the public advantage, in every way ; and especially as tending to 
prevent multiplicity of taxes. 

But instead of acting upon such common sense method or upon any principle — the 
taxes of the United Kingdom have been from time to time repealed or reduced, and 
new taxes have been imposed instead, according to the whim or fancy of any Prime 
minister of the passing day ; and, of late years, divers taxes have been so repealed, 
and the tax called the tax upon property and income substituted for them. 

If the taxes on consumable commodities were all imposed upon that common 
sense principle, not only would the public revenue be vastly increased, but, moreover, 
such taxes have only their fair weight upon the people, in the Peoples own opinion, 
shown by the extent of their consumption of commodities so taxed. And if the 
repealed, or some tax, upon silk, upon plate and cut glass, upon mahogany, rosewood, 
and oilier foreign grown cabinet making woods, upon stained paper, upon cambric, and 
upon numerous other commodities, luxuries, or finery of the rich and higher orders 
of the people (none of. which taxes would be unavoidably incident on labourers 
or their families, or on the lower orders of the people), were reimposed, 
and other taxes incident only on the rich and higher orders of the people were 
imposed, there would be ample annual public revenue, not only to warrant the 
repeal of the income tax, but, moreover, substantially to reduce the public debt. 

If such improvement of the system of taxation were made, and a tax of 
twopence a pound were laid on cotton wool consumed in the United Kingdom, of which 
wool the quantity imported and retained for home consumption or for exportation 
after being woven or otherwise manufactured, was in the year 1860, 1140 millions 
of pounds,* and the fourth part of that quantity were consumed at home ; — such tax 

* 1140,699,712 pounds: Statistical Abstract, Session 1865, p. 47. 
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on that fourth part, which, it may truly be said, would be all but unfelt{y, note||, 
p. 10, ante), would yield to the public revenue nearly 2^ millions a-year ;♦ and by 
Buch tax only^ the public debt might be reduced by that sum yearly, and taxes to the 
amount of the interest thereon at 3 per cent., 75 thousand pounds, be annually 
reduced or repealed without diminution of the revenue existent for the public service. 
The cost of a war would be several or many times 10 millions a-year (v. infra) ; 
and if only 10 millions a-year were applied in reduction of the public debt — in 
20 years — a span of time in the life of a nation — 200 millions would at the end of 
that time, be redeemed, and 6 millions a-year of taxes be repealed without diminu- 
tion of the revenue then existent for the public service. 

ON FOREIGN TRADE. 

On proposing the repeal of the taxes upon cotton^ which amounted to 2 millions 
(£1,839,458 a-year, v. p. 10, ante), the Prime-minister said, on 14th February, 
1845 (v. Hansard, vol. 77, p. 483), — "I know it will be said that this trade is now 
in a flourishing condition. But we must not disregard the formidable competition 
to which it is exposed ; we must consider how materially this cotton-manufacture 
has contributed to the strength of the country — ^how materially it aided in enabling 
U8 to go through successfully that great conflict in which we were some thirty years ago 
engaged^^ etc. 

The value of cotton wares exported, then, some thirty years ago, on an average of 
the years 1813, 1814, and 1815 (the last three years of the war), was 20 millions 
(£20,212,01 2)t a-year; on which the profit, calculated at 15 per cent., would be 
3 millions (£3,031,802). 

The public expenditure of the same three years was more than 97 millions 
(£97,007,713) a-year.f How materially the taxes on three millions of annual 
profits of the cotton-manufacturers contributed to aid in enabling the country, by an 
annual expenditure of 97 millions^ " to go successfully through the great conflict in 
which it was engaged in those three years " (in which the value of the exports of 
cotton-wares exceeded the value of the exports of the same in any former three 
years), is left to the reader to compute, noticing here only — that 20 millions, the then 
value of all cotton-wares exported, would not have defrayed the public expenditure for 
ELEVEN WEEKS of any one of those three years. 

The allegation of the Prime-minister of 1845 that the trade in cotton greatly 
contributed to the wealth and strength of the realm has of late years, too lamentably, 
been disproved by the fact of that wealth and strength having been heavily drawn 
upon, and required to be exerted, to prevent from perishing all the labourers engaged 

♦ 1140,599,712-7-4 == 285,149,128, at 2 pence, £2,376,243. 
f Finance Accounts, annis 1813, 1814, and 1815. 
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in the manufacture of it ; and to hold that the trade in cotton " materially aided in 
enabling us" to go successfully through the great war terminated in 1815 was 
scarcely a greater delusion than it now is, to hold that the wealth, power, and 
grandeur of this mighty realm are derived mainly from foreign trade. 

The public revenue, on an average of three years ended in 1865, was 
70 millions.* 

The amount of the annual incomings or earnings of the people taken at only 
twenty times that amount would be 1400 millions. 

The declared real value of exports of home production from the United 
Kingdom on an average of three years ended in 1864 was 143^ millions,^ little more 
than a tenth part of 1400 millions, and little more than double the annual amount 
of the public revenue. J 

The 1400 millions of annual income or earnings of the people are a new produc- 
tion and a new collection of property every year, from which many sensible persons 
hold that 50 or more millions a-year are saved and added to accumulated capital, 
whilst the 143 millions, little more than the tenth part of one years income^ once set 
apart, are the same capital sent annually abroad beyond seas, and returning, dropping 
its yearly profit, which, at 20 per cent., would be 28^ millions a-year, very little 
more than the annual charge of the public debt.§ The fancy, therefore, that 
the 1400 millions of new production of income every year are mainly derived from 
the profit annually dropped from the same 143 millions once set apart and annually 
sent abroad to, and returned from, foreign countries^ surpasses in marvel the fable 
of the dog, from whose ears descended a shower of pearls every time he shook his 
head ! 



That no tax ought to be imposed or be incident upon any commodity, the 
growth, production or manufacture of the United Kingdom, without the imposition 
of at least an equal tax upon the like commodity imported for home consumption, 
being the growth, production or manufacture of any foreign country, seems to be an 
unquestionable maxim. 

That maxim has, it is believed, been acted upon by the Legislature of the 
United Kingdom, except only as to taxes on the produce of land. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities, although paid by the consumers thereof, 
do not necessarily ultimately fall upon them. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to inquire, and as far as practicable to ascertain, the incidence of 

* £70,375,320. Statistical Abstract, Session 1865, p. 5. 

t £143,676,769. Ibid., 1865, p. 13. J £70,313,436. Ibid., p. 4. 

§ £26,233,287. Parliamentary Paper, No. 232, Sess. 1866. 

G 
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taxation upon such commodities, and of all taxes and imposts whatsoever levied 
from the people of the United Kingdom. E. ^., the taxes paid by an agricultural 
labourer on malt liquor and other liquors, on tea, sugar, and other taxed commo- 
dities consumed by him, are considerations in fixing the rate of, and are ingredients 
in, the wages paid to him by the farmer for whom Ke works. And although some 
part of such taxes devolve upon and are borne by him (v. p. 6, ante), it is manifest 
that if all such taxes were doubled, he would demand and obtain higher wages ; or 
if lessened by half, would obtain lower wages from the farmer; in either case, 
leaving him say equal command over the necessaries, comforts and conveniences of 
life. 

The farmer who pays to the labourer the wages whereout to pay such 
taxes, hiioself pays the like taxes, and moreover poor and county rates (amounting 
annually for the United Kingdom to 11 millions,* highway-rates and other 
imposts, including Income-tax, if existent, which must be all got back by him in the 
price of the produce of his farm when sold, with a profit ultra for the subsistence 
and support of himself and his family. 

Farm produce of the United Kingdom is thus shown to be heavily taxed ; and 
yet, nevertheless, farm produce of any foreign country may legally be imported into 
all parts of the kingdom tax free^ whereby a maximum is imposed on the price of 
such produce of the United Kingdom, to the extent, that it shall never be sold at 
a price higher than that at which it can be imported tax free from any country of 
the world ; and such maximum is moreover imposed and enforced, how great soever 
may be the failure or imperfection of the crops or produce of the farmers of the 
United Kingdom, in any year or at any time, from an inclement or unfavourable 
season, or from any cause whatsoever. 

The productions of land, whereupon such heavy taxation is imposed or is 
incident, are, it is believed, the only taxed commodities, the growth or production 
of the United Kingdom, which may be imported from foreign countries tax free by 
the Act for the repeal of the Com Laws, which was passed in the year 1846, 
at the clamour of a faction called " The Corn-Law League," composed principally 
of manufacturers of cotton- wares or parties interested in the trade in cotton, 
whence has since arisen the cry of ^^ Free trade'' with foreign countries. Some 
utterances in the House of Commons, in discussion of that measure, are cited in the 
Appendix B as curiosities in the study of the science of political economy. 

* £11,183,479. Statistical Abstract, Sees. 1865, p. 100. 
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APPENDIX A. 



From two papers ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 27th March, 
1822 (being returns from the Commissioners for the reduction of the National debt), 
it may on calculation be found, that during the wars, or period of time between the 
years 1793 and 1816, both inclusive, the sums contracted to be paid (and which 
became due and owing to lenders of money, as the price of the redemption of 
annuities sold or granted by the State, for loans or advances for the public service) 
created debts amounting to — 

3 per ceuts. 4 per cents. 5 per cent^Q. 
The capital sums of £701,308,513 47,027,618 122,840,561 

Whereof were redeemed ^ - - - 273,950,898 7,796,400 142,000 



Leaving capital debts created amounting to - £427,357,615 + 39,231,118 + 122,698,561 =589,287,294 

From the paper. No. 398, Session 1823, it may in like manner be found, that 
during the whole of the above period, from 1793 to 1816, the average price of three 
per cents, was under 62. It will be an over-estimate to take the four per cents, at 80, 
and the fve per cents, at 90, during the same period. 

Now, if all the above-mentioned capital debts shall be redeemed on payment 
of jBIOO in money for every £100 stock (the four per cents, have been so redeemed, 
and the fve per cents, have been redeemed at a price higher than £100 of money 
for £100 of stock), the loss on the above capital debts will stand as follows: viz. — 

On £427,357,615 3 per cents, at 38 per cent. £162,395,896 

39,231,118 4 per cents, at 20 per cent 7,846,223 

122,698,561 5 per cents, at 10 per cent. 12,269,856 

On £589,287,294 A loss of £182,511,975 

Add, loss by additional capital created on the conversion in the year] 

1822 of £140,250,828 Jive per cents, into £147,263,328 new four per > 7,012,500 

cents., as appears at page 154 of the Finance Accounts, anno 1823 - / 

Total loss - £189,524,475 
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It follows that for loans for which less than 407 millioniX ^^ money were 
received, the State contracted to pay more than 696 millions.^ And the loss of 
189^ millions (v. p. 23), having been incurred in respect of 596 millions of debt created 
since the year 1793 — and the whole of the unredeemed funded debt, being now about 
800 millions^ all contracted at loss, at least equal on an average to the loss incurred 
on the part created since the year 1793 ; the whole loss mentioned in the text must, 
therefore, exceed 250 millions ;|( a loss which may be said truly to be inconceivable. 
Its value in gold would weigh nearly 2 thousand tons, and in silver nearly 30 thousand 
tons (enough to load a fleet of a hundred ships, of 300 tons each) ; and if a man 
were employed to count the sum, he could not, at the rate of 120 sovereigns 
a minute, and working ten hours a-day, accomplish his task in less than nine years 
and a-half. 

These calculations are stated to assist the mind in attempting to form some 
notion or conception of the immensity of such a loss ; the whole of which must, in 
very deed, be levied by taxes in the United Kingdom, and paid, if ever its public 
debt shall, by a surplus of public income over expenditure, be redeemed. And it 
may here respectfully be asked — whether it be not truly wonderful that, among so 
enlightened a people, a system of finance should so long have been suffered to 
prevail, under which loss to such inconceivable amount was not merely possible, 
but year after year — during the greater part of the half-century ending with the 
year 1815 — was continually and deliberately being created, until it grew to such 
a hydra? 

£ £ 

427,357,615 — 3 per cents, at 62 = 264,961,721 

39,231,118 — 4 per cents, at 80 = 31,384,894 

122,698,561 — 5 per cents, at 90 = 110,428,705 



589,287,294 Stock {406,775,320 Money 
Add V. p. 23 - 7,012,500 



§596,299,794 Stock 

596 millions : 189^ millions :: 800 millions : 254 millions. 
The correctness of this estimate may be ascertained by performing the task of ascertaining how 
much Stock, for money received, was granted on the several loans constituting the 776 millions of un- 
redeemed funded debt (£775,718,295). Statistical Abstract, Sess. 1865, p 11. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following citations are not continuous^ but occur passim in the Reports of Hansard^ 

from which they are taken. 

On the 22nd January, 1846, the Prime-minister said, — " I do not believe, after 
the experience of the last three years, that the rate of wages varies with the price of 
food. I do not believe that with high prices wages will necessarily rise in the same 
ratio. I do not believe that a low price of food necessarily implies a low rate of 
wages. As to wages, who can deny the fact, that during the three years that pre- 
ceded the month of October last, prices were comparatively low ? there was com- 
parative cheapness and plenty, and yet at no period were the wages of labour 
higher. If you take the three preceding years, you will find high prices, and, co- 
existing with high prices, you will find low wages; well, then, I have six years 
experience. I have, during the three first years, high prices and low wages; I have, 
during the last three years, low prices and high wages; and I cannot resist the 
conclusion that wages do not vary with the price of provisions: there is no 
immediate relation between wages and provisions ; or, if there be a relation^ it is an 
inverse ration — Hansard, vol. 83, p. 71.* 

On the 27th March, 1846, the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
said, — *'When we consider the concentration, the union, the intelligence, the 
growing numbers, and the increasing proportion of the manufacturing population,! 
who have, if not an universal, a very general opinion, deeply seated in their minds, 
that the corn-laws do enhance the price of bread, and do at the same time lower 
wages — that they make the manufacturing workmen pay more and receive less; 
and I am satisfied in my own judgment that they are not wrong in their opinion. 
They are right in their opinion that with the manufacturing population of this 
country high prices are concurrent with low wages. I am bound to say that 
I cannot believe that the conclusions drawn by the manufacturing population are 
not sound and true; on the contrary, I believe them to be most accurate." — 
Hansard, vol. 86, pp, 184, 6. 

* If the relation between wages and proyisions be an inverse ratio, it follows — ^if a labourer were 
earning ten shillings a-week, and the price of provisions were to become double, that his wages would 
thereupon fall to Jive shillings a-week ; and, e converse, if he were earning ten shillings a-toeek, and the 
price of provisions were to fall bg a half, that his wages would thereupon rise to twenty shillings O'tceek / 
A proposition, surely, as startling as it is new. 

f Vide note, p. 26. 
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On 17th February, 1846, a leader in the League, then Member for Durham, 
and now in 1866 for Birmingham, said, — " Look at the population of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire,* and ask yourselves whether, with all your valour, and although your 
talk of raising the standard of ' protection,' and crying * Down with the Anti-Corn- 
Law League,' there are men in your ranks — and I defy them — who will take that 
bench (the Treasury) pledged to a maintenance of this law. It would be presump- 
tuous in me to assume what were the considerations that swayed the decision of the 
Sovereign; but I doubt not there entered into her mind the question — 'Shall 
I select for office men pledged to uphold the present corn-laws T And if she had 
done so, she would thereby do that which would jeopardise the aristocracy, and do 
a thousand times more damage to your institutions than the instantaneous sweeping 
away of every vestige of protection ; — the League is expressly formed for the purpose 
of procuring the abolition of the corn-laws ; and when that abolition is effected, its 
organisation will be instantaneously dissolved, and not till then." — Hansard, vol. 83, 
pp. 1129, 30, 32. 

On the same 17th February, 1846, the leader of the League, then Member for 
Stockport, and who died in 1865 Member for Rochdale, said,— "Do not be led away 
by the men who cheer and halloo, like the school-boy whistling in the church-yard 
to keep up his courage. 

" Had there been such an amount of public opinion, as now exists in favour of 
the repeal of the corn-laws, in support of Charles Stuart, in 1745, the dynasty of 
the Stuarts would now have occupied the throne of these realms. That amount of 
public opinion is sufficient to change the constitution of the country. 

"What will teach you what public opinion is? Must you be tossed in a 
blanket 1 Must you be swept out of this house into the Thames t This country 
certainly will not be governed by a combination of landlords and tenants.* 

" Be assured, if you prolong the contest for three or four years (which you 
cannot do) — if, however, it comes to the worst, we have the means in our power to 
meet the difficulty, and are prepared to use them. Money has been subscribed to 
prepare our organisation in every county; and we are prepared to meet the difficulty 
and to overcome it. 

" I will tell you what my thoughts were as I sat at home patiently reading 
these debates. As I read speech after speech, and saw the old protection fallacies 
which I had knocked on the head seven years ago reappearing afresh, my thought 
was — what fun these debates will afford to the men in fustian-jackets. All these 

* In the General Keport on the Census of 1861, No. 7865, presented to both Houses of Parliament 
Sess. 1863, it is stated pp. 35*37, that the numbers of the population of England and Wales employed in 
Cotton-manufacture were - - 456,6461 Persons, fand engaged in Agriculture 1,924,110 Persons, 
Calico and Cotton Printers - - 12,556 M73,974 -J of whom 1,340,416 were Farmers and 

And Calico Dyers ... 4,772 J t Graziers, their workmen and servants. 
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fallacies are perfectly transparent to these men, and they would laugh at yqu for 
putting them forward. 

" You forget that the great mass of the people now take a very different view 
of these questions from what you do : they formerly — seven years ago — did give in, 
to a certain extent, to your reiterated assertions that wages rise and fall with 
the price of hread. You had a fair clap-trap against us (as we happen to be 
master-manufacturers) in saying that would reduce wages. How can protection, 
think you, add to the wealth of a country? Can you, by legislation, add one 
farthing to the wealth of the country ? You may, by legislation, in one evening 
destroy the fruit and accumulations of a century of labour ; but I defy you to 
show me how, by the legislation of this house, you can add one farthing to the 
wealth of this country — that springs from the industry and intelligence of the 
people of this country. You cannot guide that intelligence ; you cannot do better 
than leave industry to its own instincts ;* if you attempt, by legislation, to give 
any direction to trade and industry, it is a thousand to one that you are doing 
wrong ; and if you happen to be right, it is a work of supererogation, for the parties 
for whom you legislate would go right without you better than with you, 

^^ Honourable gentlemen may think that I have spoken hardly to them on this 
occasion, but I want to see them come to a better conclusion on this question. 
There are but two things that can prevent it ; one is their believing they have a 
sinister interest in this question, and therefore not looking into it — and the other 
one, incapacity for understanding political economy. 

" I know that there are many heads who cannot comprehend and master a 
proposition in political economy. I believe that study is the highest exercise of 
the human mind ;f and that the exact sciences require by no means so hard an 
effort. But barring those two accidents — ^want of capacity and having a sinister 
interest — I defy any man to look into this question honestly and come to any other 
than one conclusion. 

"It may be material for you to get right notions of political economy. 
Questions of that kind will form a great part of the world's legislation for a long 
time to come. 

" I can prove that we advocate nothing but what is agreeable to the highest 
behests of Christianity ; to buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the dearest." — 
Hansard, vol. 84, pp. 280 to 286 and 291-2. 

* Dr. Johnson in bis Dictionary, defines instinct to be " desire or aversion, acting on the mind 
without the intervention of reason or deliberation." And it is curious to learn that '' the men in fustian 
jackets " (i. e,, the manufacturing operatives) are become, " by the instincts of industry," such adepts in 
the science of political economy that the fallacies of the Legislature are perfectly transparent to them, 
and that the study of that science is f the highest exercise of the human mind." 
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